to nine thousand people are able to crowd into the chapel
to see the actual graduation exercises, but all can see the
graduation procession as it marches through the grounds
to the chapel and all are shown through the shops and over
the farm and through the special agricultural exhibits,
and even through the offices, including that of the prin-
cipal. It is significant of the respect in which the people
hold the Institute, and in which they held Booker Wash-
ington, that in all these years there has never been on these
occasions a single instance of drunkenness or disorderly
conduct.

In his annual report to the trustees for 1914 Mr. Wash-
ington said of these commencement exercises: "One of the
problems that constantly confronts us is that of making
the school of real service to these people on this one day
when they come in such large numbers. For many of
them it is the one day in the year when they go to school,
and we ought to find a way to make the day of additional
value to them. I very much hope that in the near future
we shall find it possible to erect some kind of a large pa-
vilion which shall serve the purpose of letting these thou-
sands see something of our exercises and be helped by them."

The philosophy symbolized by such graduation exer-
cises as we have described may best be shown by quoting
Mr. Washington's own words in an article entitled, "In-
dustrial Education and the Public Schools," which was
published in the Annals of the American Academy of Polit-
ical and Social Science for September of the year 1913.
In this article Mr. Washington says: "If I were asked
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